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RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr  Cox,  of  Chesterfield,  ha,\-iDg  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  be  instructed  to  report,  -n-ithout  dekj, 
«  plan  for  a  Convention  of  all  the  Border  Slave  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  also, 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  coercion  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  seceded  States. 

Mr.  Lease  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "resolved,'"  and  inserting 
the  following': 

"That  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  be  instructed  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  setting 
forth  the  foltowing  facts  and  determinations  of  Virginia  in  cennecti-on  with  th'e  present 
threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs :  That  as  Virginia  was  the  foremost  te  make  sacrificpg 
for  the  Union  imder  the  Constitution,  so,  to  preserve  it,  she  has  practised  the  greatest  seif- 
denials:  never  seeking  or  receiving  an  exclusive  benefit,  she  has  never  infringed  the  rights 
of  any  State  or  section :  zealoi'.s  of  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  equality  of  the 
States,  she  has  lived  up  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Federal  compact.  That 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  section  hs,s  disregarded  many  of  its  obligations,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  some  of  the  compromises  m^de  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Confederacy,  without  which  no  union  could  ever  have  been  formed;  hatred  has  been  sub- 
Btituted  for  tha,t  fraternity  «pon  which  these  compromises  rested  for  vitality;  and  power  is 
claimed  for  a  sectional  majority  utterly  at  war  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  compact,  and 
subversive  of  our  safety,  our  well-being  and  our  rights.  Equality  of  rights  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  common  property  is  denied  us,  aggressioas  are  made  upon  our  soil,  the  powers  of  a 
■common  Government  are  claimed  as  the  lawful  means  for  our  oppression,  and  the  hedging 
in  our  rights.  All  this  opposition  to  our  civilization,  all  this  hatred  of  our  domestic  institii- 
tions,  and  all  this  enmity  to  our  peace,  are  banded  together  in  the  formation  and  upfaoldiBg 
of  a  great  sectional  party,  that  has  elected  a  President  tipon  the  principle  of  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  upon  the  pledge  to  use  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  ultimate  extinguishnrcnt,  forgetful  that  the  Union  was  formed  for  'establish- 
ing justice  and  ensuring  domestic  tranquility.'  These  violations  of  the  integrity  of  the 
•compact,  have  given  rise  to  other  great  evils  now  impending  over  us,  which  menace  the  first 
principles,  the  very  foundations  of  free  institutions,  and  which  threaten  the  overthrov/  cf 
the  rights  o'f  sovereign  States.  They  have  given  rise  to  the  claim  of  right  upon  the  part  cf 
sovereign  States  in  one  section  to  coerce  sovereign  States  of  another  section  into  a  union  to 
"which  they  will  not  assent,  and  to  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  resistance  to  violations 
of  the  terms  cf  our  Federal  compact  is  treason  to  the  claims  of  a  sectional  majority;  and 
which  have  led  to  the  armed  occupation  (ff  the  scat  of  the  common  Government  by  en 
armed  force,  with  friendly  purposes  towards  the  one  section,  with  hostile  feelings  towards 
the  other;  and  which,  too,  have  led  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  make  the  fortresses 
of  Virginia  to  frown  upon  her  while  she  was  showing  a  determination  to  exhaust  all  the 
rfesources  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  These  outrages  of  a  sectional  majority  hare 
broken  the  Constitution,  driven  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  dissolved  the  Union  of  our 
fathers,  and  is  now  substituting  another  Union  in  its  place.     Virginia  is  no  party  to  any 


such  new  tfaion ;  and  she  demancfs  a  te-coDstruCtion  to  secm-e  her  and  the  whdle  Soutfcl 
from  any  future  outrage.  In  this  re-construction  she  ought  to  stand  with  the  South  in  the 
assertion  of  her  rights,  and  she  ought  to  occupy  no  position  in  connection  with  the  North^ 
in  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by  Northern  aggressions,  which  would  cripple  her 
power  for  her  own  defence,  and  prevent  her  froni  adding  in  infeintaining  the  rights  and  the 
equality  of  all  the  States.  And  that  the  said  committee  especially  set  forth  the  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  secession  of  Sonthefn  States,  and  the  hopeless  condition  of  New  Eng- 
land fanaticism,  the  Wind  hate  of  Bkck  Republicanism,  and  the  coercite  policy  indicated 
by  the  President  of  a  dismembered  tJni{m,  there  is  no  hope  Of  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  can  be  satisfactory  to  Virginia,  in  the  constitutional  way,  and  that  the  only 
mode,  in  the  circumstances  which  now  surround  us,  tc  secure  any  Union  in'  which  the  fights 
of  Virginia  would  be  safe  and  protected,  is  for  Virginia  to  reassume  all  the  pinvers  she  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  declare  her  independence ;  and  then  to  call  into  a 
Convention  all  the  slaveholding  States,  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  new  cc?nstruction  ne- 
cessary for  their  rights  and  protectioi*  in  a  confederacy  of  slave  States  alone,-  or  of  the  slave 
States  and  such  free  States  as  are  wiffing  to  come  into  s  Union  under  this  ntw  construction, 
v,-ith  the  slave  States." 

Mr.  Hartie  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  'in- 
structed," and  inserting  the  following— " to  report  forthwith  the  following":' 

Whereas,  it  is  now  plain  that  it  is  the  pOrpose  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  to  plunge  the  country  into  cifil  war  by  using  the  power  "to  hold,  occupy  and  possess 
the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Go^'crnment,  and  to  collect  the  duties  on  imports," 
in  all  the  States,  as  well  those  that  have  withdrawn  fro^m  as  those  that  have  remained  in  the 
Union ;  and,  whereas,  the  State  of  Virgink  will  resist  such  exei-cise  of  power  with  all  her 
means ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  be  requested  to'  malie  all  needful  appropria- 
tions of  means  and  pra\'ide  the  necessary  forces  to  resist  and  repel  any  attempt  on  the 
nart  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  "hold,  occupy  and  possess  the  property  and  places"  of 
the  United  States  in  any  of  the  States  that  have  wkhdraiwa  from  the  Union,  o-r  io  colieet 
the  duties  on  imports,  in  the  scs-me^ 
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Mr.  John  S.  Carlile,  of  Harrison, — Mr.  President,  in  tliis  the  hour 
of  our  country's  peril,  when  the  strength  of  our  system  of  Government 
is  being  severely  tested,  1  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  any  but 
patriotic  emotions  could  influence  the  members  of  this  body.  Candor 
and  frankness,  therefore,  should  characterize  our  discussions,  and  a 
love  of  country  alone  should  influence  our  deiiberations.  In  this  spirit 
I  enter  upon  this  discussion. 

The  resolutions  before  the  Convention  p.re  designed,  and  if  adopted 
will  have  the  effect,  to  place  Virginia  in  hostility  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  Federal  Government  is  Virginia's  Government.  In 
other  words,  to  commit  Virginia  to  a  war  against  herself,  and  to 
connect  her  with  the  Cotton  States,  so  as  to  share  with  them  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  may  flow  from  the  rebellious  attitude 
assumed  for  them  and  in  their  name,  by  the  men  who  for  the  time 
have  the  control  of  their  respective  State  Governments.  Mark  it  well, 
Mr.  President;  note  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention;  look  to  it,  ye 
people  of  Virginia — it  is  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  pressing  with 
such  eagerness  and  such  earnestness  upon  this  body  these  resolutions, 
if  they  can  have  them  adopted  here,  never,  never  to  aJlow  the  people 
to  pass  upon  them. 

And,  sir,  it  is  not  anything  in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  has  induced  the  submission  of  these  resolu- 
tions at  this  time.  I  grant,  sir,  that  the  delivery  of  that  address  and 
its  appearance  has  been  made  the  occasion,  as  the  election  of  the  mari 
was  made  the  occasion  by  the  Cotton  States,  to  dissever  their 
connexion,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it,  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  here  remark,  Mr.  President,  that  every  movement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  looking  to  secession,  has  been  in  ex-act 
conforniitj  to  the  programme  laid  down  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 
In  October  last,  before  the  election,  the  editors  of  that  paper  advised 
the  Cotton  States  immediately  and  separately  to  secede,  and  stated  that 
they  would  inevitably  drag  Virginia  after  them.  This  is  the  sentiment 
of  gentlemen  who  profess  an  ardent  love  for  a  mother  Commonwealth — 
she  who  has  been  accustomed  to  give  law  to  the  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy; it  is  an  exhibition  of  their  fondness  for  her,  to  place  her  in  a 
condition  to  be  dragged  at  the  heel  of  the  Cotton  States  of  thiy 
Confederacy. 

I  have  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Pre- 
sident has  been  merely  seized  upon  as  the  occasion  for  the  submission 


of  these  resolutions,  and  the  eloquent  declamation  to  which  we  ha.Y& 
listened  day  after  day,  during  the  present  week,  has  been  but  in  com- 
jiliance  with  the  ])rogramme  "  to  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  to  induce 
members  of  this  bodj,  if  possible,  to  forget  that  they  had  a  consti- 
tuency behind  them  to  whom  they  were  responsible — not  responsible 
to  those  who  get  up  meetings  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  and  call  for  re- 
ports from  Peace  Commissioners  to  be  made  to  them.  On  the  19th 
day  of  February,  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  inaugural  address 
appeared,  the  programme  was  laid  down  and  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  as  follows: 

"  Aye,  the  Convention  noiv  assembled  in  this  city,  can,  in  one  day,  in  one  hour,  take 
action  v/hich  cannot  fail  to  restore  our  Union,  maintain  our  honor,  and  preserve  an  hono- 
rable peace  in  the  Union. 

"  This  can  be  done  by  a  single  ordinance — by  an  ordinance  which  will  not  require  even 
reference  to  the  people  under  the  prescribed  terms  of  the  legislative  act  and  the  late 
popular  vote — by  an  ordinance  which  will  involve  neither  secession  nor  nullification;  and 
comprehending  only  such  action  as  a  State  may  take  in  the  Union,  and  in  strict  con- 
fr.rmity  with  the  letter  itself  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  Let  the  Convention  command  the  confidence  of  all  the  Southern  States  by  declaring 
tbe  fixed  intention  of  Virginia  to  resist  all  attempts  to  coerce  a  Southern  State;  let  it 
command  the  full  sympathy  of  the  Southern  States  by  declaring  that  if  separation  shall 
prove  final  and  irremediable,  Virginia  will  cast  her  lot  with  that  of  her  Southern  sisters." 

This  is  the  programme  of  the  editors  of  that  paper.  Without  having 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  I  have  the  .same  re- 
spect for  any  opinion  they  might  give,  that  I  v^^ould  have  for  the 
opinions  of  any  three  respectable  gentlemen,  and  no  more;  so  far  as 
the  cracking  of  their  whip  over  my  back  is  concerned,  it  will  atfect  my 
action  just  as  much  as  the  cracking  of  any  other  three  gentlemen's 
whips  over  my  back  might  effect  it,  and  no  more. 

Let  us  look  again,  and  see  if  we  cannot  take  another  peep  into  the 
programme.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened,  in  a  body  representing 
ihe  sovereignty  of  my  native  JCommonwealth,  to  appeals  made  to  my 
fears,  and  through  mo  to  the  fears  of  the  people^  to  induce  us  to  do 
that  which  gentlemen  must  suppose  that  if  we  were  not  influenced  by 
fear,  could  not  command  the  approbation  of  our  judgments.  We  are 
urged  to  adopt  these  resohrtions,  "to  save  Virginia  from  civil  war."" 
Oh,  but  a  tear  will  course  down  my  cheek,  when  the  fact  is  made  pa- 
tent to  my  mind  that  my  mother  Commonwealth  is  to  be  driven  into- 
a  course  of  conduct  which  her  judgment  does  not  approve,  by  appeals 
to  her  fears  ! 

That  those  who  are  the  authors  of  thisplan,  and  in  the  carryi'ng  out 
of  whose  programme  these  resolutions  have  been  offered,  care  very  little 
about  civil  war,  we  will  find  in  that  paper  of  the  4th  March,  186 L,. 
clothed  m  mourning.  ''Expel  the  invader  at -once;"  that  is  the 
heading  of  the  editorial.  I  shah  not  detain  the  Convention  hy  reading 
the  whole  of  it;  I  will  simply  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to 
tlie  last  sentence  r 

"Let  the  Confederate  States  once  appeal  to  arms  for  resistance  to  invasion,  and  the  sub- 
niissionist  programme  loses  its  last  prop  on  the  Border  States." 

That  is  what  those  gentlemen  say  in  that  editorial.  They  under- 
stand their  programme  well.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  they  will 
never  be  able  to  succeed  in  carrying  it  out  and  accomplishing  theis 
purpose. 


Mr.  President,  how  different  is  the  Enquirer  of  1860-61  from  the 
Enquirer  o(  1858!  Will  any  gentleman  explain  to  me  what  has 
produced  this  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  its  dreams? 
Everything  in  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  is  precisely  where  it 
was  in  1858,  with  the  sohtary  exception  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  going  out  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  haa 
held  that  position  for  the  last  four  years.  Every  personal  liberty  bill 
that  is  or  has  been  upon  the  statute  book  of  any  of  the  uon-slavehold- 
ing  States  was  there  in  1858.  Tlie  same  anti-slavery  sentiment,  the 
same  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  institution  of  African  slavery  existed 
in  1858  as  much  as  it  exists  in  1861.  And  yet  that  Enquirer  speaks 
differently,  and  in  a  different  tone. 

In  its  issue  of  July  23,  1858,  it  says: 

"The  shrill-tongued  faction  --.vhich  has  dinned  in  our  ears  so  unmercifully  with  the  ciy 
of  disunion,  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most 
respectable — it  consists  of  Simon  Pure  disunionists,  who  are  laboring  honestly  and  openly 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  second  is  made  up  of  men  whoso  real  object  is 
disunion,  but  who  cloak  it  under  flimsy  pretences  and  disguises.  The  third  set  are  no  dis- 
unionists at  all.  but  a  mere  band  of  malcontents,  disappointed  in  their  political  aspira- 
tions, who  require  a  thorough  disorganization  and  reorganization  of  parties  to  offer  op- 
portunity for  their  own  elevation  to  power,  and  find  no  scheme  so  available  as  that  of 
exciting  sectional  and  factionary  differences  among  the  members  of  the  only  remaining 
national  party." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  this  Convention  by  attempt- 
ing fiu'ther  proofs  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  relation  to  these  reso- 
lutions. I  think  it  will  plainly  appear  that  these  resolutions  were  de- 
termined upon  before  the  inaugural  address  was  delivered;  that  the 
appearance  of  that  inaugural  has  only  been  seized  upon  as  the  occa- 
sion, with  the  hope  that  in  the  excitement  which  gentlemen  could  get 
up  in  opposition  to  that  inaugural,  they  might  possibly  succeed  in 
passing  through  this  body  these  resolutions,  thus  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gramme by  which  the  people  who  sent  us  here  and  who  were  induced 
to  believe  that  all  or  any  action  of  this  body  would  first  have  to  pass 
their  supervision  before  it  would  receive  the  authority  of  law,  are  to  bo 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  passing  upon  our  action  here,  and  a  clash 
of  arms  is  to  be  brought  on  by  the  Confederate  States;  and  Virginia, 
having  been  induced  to  take  this  position,  thus  recommended  to  her  by 
these  genllem.en  of  the  Enquirer,  she  is  to  be  committed  without 
consulting  her  people,  by  the  action  of  her  advisatory  representatives, 
for  you  are  nothing  more,  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  not  alone  to 
share,  as  I  said,  with  the  Cotton  States;  but  to  stand  here  and  receive 
the  shock  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  called  upon  to  do?  Let  us  examine 
these  resolutions?  Let  us  see  what  gentlemen  expect  of  this  Conven- 
tion? To  make  war  upon  the  Constitution  of  our  own  country;  to  de- 
stroy our  own  Government,  the  work  of  our  own  revolutionary  fathers; 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  authority  which  I  presnme  will  be  re- 
spected by  this  Convention,  not  alone  their  work.  I  now  read,  sir, 
from  an  address  delivered  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  vtiio,  at  that  time,  occupied  the  Chair  of  State 
in  Virginia.  It  was  delivered  at  a  time  when  the  remains  of  one  of 
Virginia's  distinguished  sons — President  Monroe — had  been  brought 
to  her  own  capital,  by  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York;  that  New 
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York  which  these  gentlemen  would  have  to  be  a  foreign  Government  to 
Virginia.     On  that  occasion  the  Governor  of  Virginia  said: 

"Look  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  after  the  articles  of  Federation  had  been  signed  . 
When  your  fathers  attempted  to  form  this  Union,  they  did  not  calculate  what  sort  of 
a  Union  it  was  to  be.  They  agreed  upon  a  Union  for  Union's  sake,  and,  by  all  the  gods,  I 
too,  go  for  the  Union  for  the  Union's  sake!  (Tremendous  applause.)  They  went  to  work 
for  the  best  Union  they  could  make,  and  they  did  give  us  the  best  Union  and  the  best 
Government  the  world  ever  saw.  (Renewed  applause.)  But,  Jefferson  did  not  make  it, 
nor  Madison,  or  his  co-laborers  make  it.  God  Almighty  made  it.  It  was  the  work  of 
inspiration.     I  believe  that,  as  1  believe  in  the  Bible." 

Tiiat  is  the  language  of  a  patriot  and  a  distinguished  gentleman,  but 
two  years  ago,  when  he  was  your  Governor. 

I  will  invoke  again  the  same  distinguished  authority,  at  a  later 
period,  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  of  my  country. 
Governor  Wise  delivered  an  address  in  this  city,  in  May,  1859,  in 
which  he  said: 

"  And  if  any  would  array  this  country's  parts  against  each  other  in  sectional  division 
and  strife,  let  them  have  no  inheritance  in  the  whole — the  grand,  great  whole;  but  let 
them  selfishly  have  a  single,  small  place  for  their  safe  keeping,  a  home  made  for  treason, 
felony,  or  mania,  a  prison  or  a  mad-house. 

"  They  cannot  deslroy  the  Union  without  destroying  States  and  homes,  and  they  cannot 
destroy  homes  and  States  without  destroying  tlie  Union.  By  strengthening  each  part  we 
fortify  the  whole,  and  by  fortifying  the  whole  we  protect  each  part.  Each  and  all  is 
ours;  each  and  all  belongs  to  all  equally  and  alike;  in  the  part  and  in  the  whole  all  citi- 
zens are  seized;  all.  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  white  and  black,  native  and  natu- 
ralized, bond  and  free,  happy  here  as  never  men  were  happy  elsewhere  on  earth,  may 
say,  for  the  whole  Union  of  these  States,  as  this  toast  says  for  the  blessed  mother  of 
States: 

"  'Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?' 

'*  I  give  j'ou  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are — the 
country,  the  whole  country — 'my  own,  my  native  land,'  as  it  is." 

Now,  in  less  than  two  years  we  are  called  upon  to  turn  our  back 
upon  this  our  native  land,  and  to  pledge  ourselves  either  to  States  in 
actual  rebellion  against  the  Government,  or  to  foreign  powers,  in  which 
ever  light  you  choose  to  view  the  position  assumed  by  the  seceding 
States;  and  I  would  respectfully  commend  to  the  gentleman  from 
Bedford  (Mr.  Goggin)  and  from  Halifax  (Mr.  Flournoy)  the  fact  that 
if  we  follow  their  advice,  we  either  place  ourselves  in  actual  rebellion 
against  our  native  land,  or  give  aid  to  foreign  governments  in  a  war 
against  our  own  country;  for,  if  the  seceding  States  are  out  of  the 
Union,  they  are  a  foreign  and  hostile  power;  if  in  the  Union,  they  are 
in  a  state  of  rebellion.  And  Virginia  is  to  do  this  to-day,  what  she 
was  not  required  to  do  one  week  ago,  because  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address.  Ah!  Will  Virginia  do  this  thing? 
Why,  sir,  I  suppose  if  these  gentlemen  expected  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address,  they  would  not  have  opposed 
him  so  bitterly  as  they  did.  And  here  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
representatives  of  Virginia,  I  declare,  on  my  own  responsibility  as  a 
man  and  a  Virginian,  that  I  am  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  pacific 
tone  that  breathes  through  the  whole  of  that  inaugural  address.  Sir, 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Virginia  that  Aey  will  read  that  address 
for  themselves,  but  1  will  call  particular  attention  to  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
says  upon  the  subject  which  now  concerns  us  all: 

"  The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and  they  have  con- 


ferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people  them- 
selves can  do  this  also  if  they  choose,  but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present  Government  as  it  caine  to  his  hands,  and  to 
transmit  it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his  successor. 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  difficulties  is  either  party 
witliout  faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South— Ihat  truth  and 
that  justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal— the  American 
people. 

"By  the  frame  of  the  Gorernment  under  which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely 
given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  to  do  mischief,  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom, 
provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While 
the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme  of  wick- 
edness or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  Government  in  the  short  «pace  of  four 
years. 

".\Iy  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Noth- 
ing valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot 
haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by 
taking  time,  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatis- 
fied still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired;  and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of 
your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the  new  Administration  will  have  no  immediate  power, 
if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  held  the 
right  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelli- 
gence, pairiotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken 
this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, all  our  present  difficulties. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.     The  Government  will  not  assail  you. 

"  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  'preserve,  protect  and  defend'  it.  1  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  afl'ection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle  field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  their  nature." 

Now,  sir,  in  oruor  that  the  attention  of  the  people,  which  may  not 
have  been  specially  directed  to  what  Mr.  Buclmnan  said  in  his  last 
annual  message  upon  the  same  subject,  may  be  called  to  it  now.  I  read 
what  Mr.  Buchanan  said  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember last: 

"  The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not  lie  in  the  way  of  executing  the  laws  for  the 
collection  of  the  customs.  The  revenue  still  continues  to  be  collected,  as  heretofore,  at 
the  Custom  House  in  Charleston;  and  should  the  Collector  unfortunately  resign,  a  succes- 
sor may  be  appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

"Then  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  South  Carolina.  This  has 
been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,  'by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,'  'for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,'  &c.,  and  over  these  the  authority  'to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation'  has  been  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  is 
not  believed  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the  United  States  from  this  property 
by  force;  but  if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  forts 
has  orders  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency,  the  responsibility  for 
consequences  would  rightfully  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 

"  Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practicable,  the  Executive 
has  no  authority  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  invested  with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no 
power  to  change  the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  them,  much  less  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  that  State.  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  Executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy  among  our  thirty-three 
sovereign  States.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment, involving  no  such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on  his  part,  be 
a  naked  act  of  usurpation." 

That  is  the  language  of  President  Buchanan,  in  Decemher  last, 
looking  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina.     And  it  is  because 
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Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  been  guilty  of  this  usurpation — whicli  would  have 
been  a  mere  niillitv — of  recognizing  the  independence  of  these'  Stales 
which  are  now  in  rebellion  against  our  own  Government,  that  he  is  to 
be  denounced,  and  that  we  are  with  hot  haste  to  pledge  our;>elves  to 
become  a  party  to  this  effort  at  self-murder. 

What  less  could  Mr.  Lincoln  have  said?  I  am  not  here  as  his 
defender  or  his  apologist.  Gocjj  knov/s,  if  tliere  is  a  man  in  the  land 
who  regrets  his  existence  and  the  existence  of  his  party  more  than  I 
do,  I  know  him  not.  But  I  am  a  Virginian,  born  and  raised  in  the 
State,  never  having  Hved  out  of  it^  and  not  expecting  to  die  out  of  it. 
1  have  too  nuich  Virginia  blood  in  my  veins  to  do  the  slightest  injustice 
to  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls.  Mr.  Lincoln  dare  not  recognize 
these  ordinances  of  secession,  by  which  these  States  say  they  Iiave 
severed  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
And  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  reconcile  the  opinions  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Bedford,  (Mr.  Goggin,)  denying  the  right 
of  secession,  but  yet  recognizing  it  as  a  duty  on  the  part  of  Vn-ginia, 
to  give  her  aid,  and  to  spill  her  blood,  if  necessary,  and  expend  her 
money,  and  appropriate  her  men,  in  defence  of  those  who  have  done 
that"  which,  if  they  have  not  the  right  of  secession,  is  evidently  an 
illegal  act. 

i  had  thought  that  the  gentleman  from  Bedford  (Mr.  Goggin)  was 
a  member  of  the  successful  party  in  the  State  of  Virginia  at  tlie  late 
Presidential  election.  I  thought  he  rang  the  Bell  where  Everett  v^ent. 
If  I  mistake  not,  he  was  on  a  certain  committee  who  reported  the  plat- 
form upon  which  that  party  stood. 

Mr.  GoGGiN,  of  Bedford — I  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  not  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  pARLiLE — Well,  then,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  of 
course  he  endorsed  the  platform  of  his  party.,  which  was  ''the  Union, 
the  Constitmtion,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws"  against  all  resist- 
ance, either  at  home  or  abroad.  Here  is  the  resolution  in  their  platform 
to  which  I  refer: 

"Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  part  both  of  patriotism  and  duty  to  recognize  no  political 
principle  other  than  the.  Constitution  cf  the  Country,  the  Union  of  the  Slates,  end  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  and  that,  as  representatives  of  the  Constitutional  Union  men  of  tlie 
country, in  National  Convention  assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain,  pro- 
tect and  defend,  separately  and  unitedly,  these  great  principles  of  public  liberty  and 
national  safety  against  all  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad,  believing  that  thereby  peace 
may  once  more  be  restored  to  the  country,  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  re- 
established, and  the  Government  again  placed  in  that  condition  of  justice,  fraternity  and 
equality  which,  under  the  example  and  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  has  solemnly  bound 
every  citizen  of  ttie  United  States  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

I  would  inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  Ilalilax,  (Mr.  Flournoy,) 
stood  upon  that  })latform?  1  merely  inquire,  sir,  very  respectfully,  and 
the  gentleman  need  not  answer,  unless  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Flournoy. — I  nodded  my  head  as  an  answer  in  the  affirmative; 
Idid  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  rise  and  answer  the  gentleman  in  a 
more  definite  manner. 

Mr.  Carlile. — Well,  sir,  what  Union  was  it  you  had  to  preserve? 
What  Constitution  were  you  to  protect  and  defend?    And  what  laws 
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were  you  to  enforce?  Did  yon  not  unite  with  me,  and  with  the  whole 
vSonth,  in  doing  homage  to  .Mr.  Fillmore?  Did  we  not  call  him  the 
Model  Fresident?  And  why  did  he  deserve  that  name?  Because  at 
the  pnint  of  the  bayonet,  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  with  the  army  of 
the  country,  he  enf  irced  the  laws  agamst  those  who  were  disposed  to 
resist  them.  And  now,  when  the  laws  are  to  he  enforced  on  il)is  side 
the  Hue,  Virginia  is  to  pledire  herself  to  resist  iheir  execution. 

But  not  only  by  those  wlio  deny  the  right  of  secession,  but  l)y  those 
who  advocate  the  right  of  secession,  are  we  to  be  dragged  inio  a  com- 
mittal of  the  people  of  Virginia,  without  their  being  consulted  upon  it, 
to  a  policy  which  unites  our  fiiriunes  with  those  who  conteLun  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  despise  and  set  at  naught  its  authoiitv.  The 
people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  upon  this  floor  are  a  brave,  and  a 
gallant,  and  a  law-abiding  people,  and  yon  may  travel  where  you 
wilF — North,  South,  East,  or  West — and  a  more  honorable,  or  a  more 
intelligent  people,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  God's  green  earth; 
a  more  loyal  people  to  the  soil  of  their  birth  is  nowhere  to  be  found;  a 
people  devoted  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  not  because  of  their  pecu- 
niary interest  in  it,  but.  because  it  is  an  institution  of  the  State;  and 
they  have  been  educated  to  believe  in  the  sentiment  uttered  l)y  the 
gentleman  from  Halifax,  the  other  day,  and  which  I  cordially  en  Jorse, 
"'that  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  tlie  Southern  States,  is  essential  to 
American  liberty." 

The  people  that  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  have  not  been 
seized  with  tliis  frenzied  madness  wliich  has  seized  our  fri-nds  in  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  induce  them — brave  and  gallant  though 
they  be — to  adopt  a  cowardly — I  use  this  language  because  I  ha/e  no 
other,  for  I  have  never  been  inside  a  school-house  to  learn  since  I  was 
fourte(^n  years  of  age— to  adopt  a  cowardly  course,  to  run  away  and 
give  up  all  their  inheritance  in  this  great  country,  because  of  our  own 
divisions  we  allowed  about  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the  Union,  num- 
bering a  little  morethan  one-half  of  the  votes  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States  to  succeed  in  elevating  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
one  who  is  objectionable  to  us.  Sir,  we  know  we  have  the  protection 
of  our  conunon  (constitution;  we  know  that  that  flag  is  ours,  wo  know 
that  the  army  is  ours;  Vv'e  know  that  the  navy  is  ours;  we  k'liow  tiiat 
in  any  battle  in  defence  of  our  rights,  fifteen  hundred  thousand  gallant 
voters  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  will  rush  to  our  assistani-.e,  and 
under  the  stars  and  stripes  will  hurl  from  power  any  and  all  w!io  dare 
to  take  advantage  of  the  position  they  have  obtained  to  our  injury  or 
oppression.  We  cannot  reconcile  secession  with  our  rjfiiions  of  V^ir- 
ginia's  chivalry  and  Virginia's  courage.  But  we  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  no  man  upon  this  floor  has  denied  it — that  this  Government 
we  are  called  upon  to  destny  has  never  brought  us  anything  but  good. 
No  injmy  has  it  ever  inflicted  upon  us.  No  act  has  ever  been  put  upon 
the  statute  book  of  our  common  country,  interfering  with  the  iiistitu- 
tion  of  slavery  in  any  shape,  manner  <  r  Ibrm,  that  was  not  put  there 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union.  As 
I  remarked  upon  a  former  occasion,  in  this  Convention,  when  we  did 
put  an  act.  there,  when  we  drew  the  line  of  demarcation  across  the 
common  territory  that  belonged  to  us,  and  claimed  it  as  a  Southern 
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triumph,  we  were  saved  from  its  injustice  by  the  act  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and  yet  M^e  are  now  called  upon,  in  hot  haste,  to  destroy 
the  Government  that  shielded  us  from  the  injurious  consequences  of 
our  own  mistaken  conduct.  It  did  so  by  declaring  that  act  of  ours  a 
nulh'ty,  and  guaranteed  to  us  the  right  to  go  to  any  and  all  the  Terri- 
tories of  this  Union  with  our  slave  property,  if  we  desired  to  do  it. 
That  is  the  Government  which  we  are  called  upon  to  destroy — a  Go- 
vernment which  protects  us  even  against  our  mistakes — a  Government 
which  has  quadrupled  the  area  of  slave  territory  since  it  had  an  exis- 
tence— a  Government  in  which  we  have  to-day  the  right  to  make  four 
more  slave  States,  if  we  had  either  the  whites  or  negroes  to  occupy 
them;  but  we  have  neither — and  it  is  because  we  have  neither  that  we 
do  not  have  to-day  nineteen  slave  States  in  the  Union.  We  have  had 
the  right  to  occupy  them  ever  since  1845;  and  yet  we  want  expansion 
in  Northern  latitudes,  where  all  the  legislation  and  stimulants  on  earth 
could  not  keep  the  negro  for  a  week,  even  if  we  were  to  take  him  there. 
This  question  of  African  slavery  is  regulated  by  climate,  by  soil,  by 
products,  and  by  interest. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  here  about  equal 
rights — that's  the  expression,  I  believe.  1  never  heard  it  specified 
what  the  rights  were.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  '^rights," 
but  very  little  about  ''duties."  "Rights"  are  in  every  man's  mouth — 
"duti(^s"  are  never  alluded  to.  "Rights"  are  to  be  enjoyed;  "duties" 
are  to  be  performed.  But  it  is  not  because  of  any  denial  of  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  allow  us  to  carry  our  slaves  into 
the  territories  of  this  Union,  that  this  Union  is  sought  to  be  destroyed. 
South  Carolina  scorns  to  place  it  upon  any  such  ground.  It  is  only 
used  here,  and  reference  is  made  to  personal  liberty  bills  here,  not  be- 
cause of  the  injury  inflicted  by  these  bills,  but  it  is  because  these  gentle- 
men may  obtain  the  motive  pDwer  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
accomplish  their  disunion  ends.  If  it  were  resistance  to  the  fugitive 
slave  law;  if  it  were  the  passage  of  the  personal  liberty  bills  that  they 
considered  as  just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  would  South 
Carolina,  who  never  lost  a  runaway  slave,  have  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment of  secession?  Is  Virginia  so  dull,  is  she  so  stupid,  is  she  so  lost 
to  all  her  ancient  fame,  that  she  will  consent  to  remain  in  the  Union 
disgraced  and  dishonored,  not  knowing  that  she  was  so  disgraced  and 
dishonored  until  South  Carolina  advises  her  to  that  effect?  Is  that  the 
position  in  which  gentlemen  would  place  us? 

This  movement  originated  in  South  Carolina,  where  they  never  lost 
a  slave,  precisely  as  most  of  these  personal  liberty  bills  are  found  in 
the  statute  books  of  such  of  the  New  England  and  Western  States  as 
never  saw  a  runaway  slave.  Now,  sir.  South  Carolina  tells  you  boldly 
and  frankly,  as  Mr.  Preston,  her  ambassador,  told  you  in  this  hall  the 
other  day,  that  it  was  not  for  that,  but  because  of  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict that  exists  between  free  and  slave  labor. 

Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  we  get  all  our  doctrines  of 
secession,  of  irrepressible  conflict  from  these  Yankees,  whom  we 
love  to  abuse  ? 

Where  did  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  seced^  originate? 
In  the  hot- bed  of  all  the  isms — Massachusetts.     In  1807,  because  of 
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the  eiiibafgo,  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  iStale^ 
resolved  that  they  had  the  right  to  secede.  Let  lis  see  how  that 
doctrine  was  treated  in  Virginia.  In  1808  the  Presidential  Electors  of 
Virginia  met  in  this  city  and  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Madison  as 
President j  and  as  sUccessot  to  Jefferson.  A  dinner  was  given  to  the 
Electors  npon  that  occasion.  Spencer  Roane  was  President  and  Robt. 
Baylor,  Vice  President;  P.  N.  Nicholas,  Attorney  General;  Peyton 
Randolph,  John  Preston,  Thomas  Ritchie,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesn)en  of  Virginia,  sat  down  to  that  dinner. 
One  of  the  regular  toasts — the  I4th  1  believe — was, 
''  The  Union  of  the  States;  the  mdjority  must  govetn;  it  is  treason 
to  secede.''^ 

But,  sirj  that  doctrine  was  still  agitated  to  a  later  period  in  these  New" 
England  States.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  1814  held  the  following 
language : 

"  No  man,  no  association  bf  men,  no  State,  or  set  of  States,  has  a  right  to  v/ithdraw 
itself  from  this  tJnion  of  its  own  Account.  The  same  power  which  knit  us  together  can 
Imiinit:  The  same  formality  which  formed  the  links  of  the  Union  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
it.  The  majority  of  States  which  formed  the  Union  must  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
any  one  branch  of  it.  Until  that  consent  has  been  obtained,  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
Union  or  distract  the  efficacy  of  its  constitutional  law,  is  treason — treason  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.'^ 

The  authority  of  Mf.  Madison  has  been  invoked  in  favor  of  this 
light  to  secede.  1  will  not  detain  the  Convention  now  by  reading  the! 
many  letters  which  Mr.  Madison  wrote  upon  that  subject.  I  will 
merely  refer  to  them,  taking  care,  however,  that  they  shall  accompany 
the  publication  of  my  remarks.  First,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Trist;  2dj 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell j  3d,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  and  again^ 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Webster^  he  put  his  heel  upon  this  poisonous  doc- 
trine of  secession  i 

I  have  been  surprised--no,  I  will  not  say  surprised— ^I  have  been 
struck  with  the  adroitness  on  the  part  of  the  secessionists  in  this  body 
in  evading  an  express  declaration  that  thej  believe  in  the  right  of  se- 
cession. They  will  not  stop  to  discUss  the  right  of  secession-  It  is 
one  of  the  most  adroit  ways  in  which  they  could  get  around  it;  for  if 
they  Were  to  stop  and  discuss  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  this 
Union^  and  should  fail  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Virginia  that  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  of  withdrawal  from  the  Union  they  were  acting 
rightfully  and  legally,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  pause  long  before  they 
would  exercise  it;  for  the  people  of  Virginia  are  not  only  a  brave  and 
gallant,  but  they  are  a  moral  people;  and,  sir,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
of  the  morality  of  an  act,  they  never,  never  will  join  you  in  its  exer- 
cise. They  are  a  law-abiding,  a  Constitution-loving  people  <  and  before! 
yon  can  get  them  to  go  with  you  for  an  ordinance  of  secession,  or  for 
resolutions  pledging  them  to  a  course  of  policy  which  will  bring  about 
the  same  result  that  an  ordinance  of  secession  will  bring  about,  you 
must  first  convince  them  of  the  morality  and  legality  of  the  act. 

Now,  sir,  how  will  you  attempt,  at  this  day  and  at  this  hour,  Xo 
maintain  before  the  people  of  Virginia  the  rightfulness  of  secession'? 
Astute,  lealned  and  great  as  you  may  be,  you  are  not  astute,  learned 
and  great  enough  for  that.     Its  absurdity  is  too  palpable  ever  to  be 
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maintained  sticcessfully  befiire  a  Virginia  people.  Mr.  Calhoun  never 
contended  for  it.  Mr.  Callionn  never  advocated  it  in  the  discussion  of 
what  we  call  the  Force  Bill,  in  1833;  and  when  Mr.  Rives,  the  then 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  intimated  in  his  argument  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  held  to.  such  a  right,  he  interrupted  Iiitn  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  and  expressly  said  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  would 
be  k  breach  of  the  compact  and  a  violation  of  faith.  And  South  Caro- 
lina herself,  through  her  highest  judicial  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  expressly  repudiated  it  in  a  case  brought  before  it  by  mandamus, 
sued  out  at  the  instance  of  a  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  McCready. 
This  case  occured  in  1 834,  after  their  ordinance  had  been  adopted.  Mr. 
McCready  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  for  the  mihtia  officers  of 
that  State  by  the  Convention  that  adopted  the  ordinance,  and  he  applied 
to  a  judge  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  proper  party  to  issue  his  com- 
mission, he  having  taken  the  original  oath  as  prescribed  by  South 
Carolina  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance.  The  matter  went  up 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  court  expressly  denied  the  legality 
and  constitutionality  of  the  ordinance,  and  instructed  the  proper  party 
to  issue  his  commission.     I  give  the  decision : 

A  Convention  was  called  by  South  Carolina  in.  November,  1832.  In 
March,  1833,  it  passed  an  ordinance  to  nullify  the  act  of  Congress 
called  the  Force  Bill,  one  clause  of  which  ordinance  read  as  follows: 
"  We  do  ordain  and  declare  that  the  allegiance  of  citizens  of  this  State 
while  they  continue  such  is  due  to  the  said  State,  and  that  obedience 
only  and  allegiance  is  due  by  them  to  any  other  power  and  authority 
to  whom  the  control  over  them  has  been  delegated  by  the  State." 
The  Legislature  followed  up  this  ordinance  by  the  act  of  December, 
1833,  which  enacted,  "that  every  officer  of  the  militia  hereafter  elected 
shall  take  the  following  oath:  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  be  faithful,  and  true,  allegiance  bear  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina." This  oath  was  tendered  by  Col.  Hunt,  of  the  Fourth  Brigade, 
to  Ed.  McCready,  a  Lieutenant  elect  of  the  Washington  Light  Lifantry\ 
McCready  declined  it^  went  before  a  magistrate  and  took  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitudon  of  South  Carolina  to 
all  persons  chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Justice 
Bay  for  a  mandamus  to  direct  Col.  Hunt  to  issue  his  commission.  The 
case  was  brought  by  appeal  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  March,  1834,  and  argued  by  eight  of  the  ablest  counsel  of  the 
State.  All  the  talent  and  influence  of  the  party  which  formed  five- 
sevenths  of  the  State  were  brought  to  bear  in' fevor  of  "  the  South 
Carohna  doctrines,"  which  stood  or  fell  with  this  case.  But  in  vain. 
South  Carolinian  Judges,  paid  and  appointed  by  the  State,  with  all 
the  warm  State  partialities  which  distinguish  her  sons,  decided  against 
the  South  Carolina  doctrines,  with  their  corollaries  of  nullification  and 
secession. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  favor  of  the  mandamus, 
Justice  O'Neallsaid: 

"  Treason  is  a  violation  of  the  ti-e  of  allegiance.  What  says  the  Constitution  of  the 
"  United  States  in  relation  to  it?  It  is  defined  '  to  consist  in  levying  against  the  United 
«'  States  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.'  If  the  Govern- 
«''  ment  of  the  United  States  (as  we  familiarly  call  it,  and  I  think  it  really  is,)  is  no  go- 
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<  Ternment,  but  is  a  mere  agency,  it  is  strange  that  treason  can  be  committed  against  it< 
'  Who  ever  heard  of  treason  being  committed  against  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  Govern- 
«  metit?     It  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty  to  punish  for  treason.  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *         ^  *  *  *  vVl^n  the 

'  ofTicer  swears  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the 
'  United  States,  is  he  not  sworn  to  be  faithful  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  Govcrn- 
'  ment  of  the  United  States?  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  any  other  sense;  for 
'  any  act  which  was  intended  to  be  the  overthrow  of  either  constitutional  government 
'  would  be  the  violation  of  the  constitutional  oath. 

'  The  power  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  has  been 
'  by  more  than  one  great  name  in  South  Carolina  held  up  as  the  ultimate  sovereignty  to 
'  which  allegiance  was  due.  I  think  there  is  no  duty,  no  allegiance,  to  any  such  ulti- 
'  mate  ri2;ht. — But  it  shows,  however,  that  a  government  which  can  be  amended  against 
'  our  will,  and  which  will  then  operate  directly  upon  us,  is  something  more  than  an  agen- 
'  cy;  and  that  it  has  high  sovereign  powers  to  which  obedience  must  be  yielded.  Wa 
'  have  been  told  in  the  progress  of  this  argument  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
'  States  v/as  a  mere  league  between  co-States:  in  other  words,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
'  old  Confederation  exists  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  although  the  former  has  been 
'  superseded  and  abolished  by  the  latter.  We  must  live  m  an  age  of  political  wonders 
'  and  miracles,  if  not  natural  ones.  1  confess  that  I  heard  with  astonishment  the  old 
'  Confederation  lauded  as  the  best  Government  in  the  world,  when  I  had  regarded  it  as 
'  settled  and  given  up  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  is  was  an  impracticable 
'  Government. 

"  'It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  government  created  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
'  tion  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  government  of  the  people  It  is  a  government:  for  within 
'  its  prescribed  constitutional  limits  it  acts  upon  the  people,  and  enforces  against  them 
'  its  lav/5  through  its  own  judiciary  or  that  of  each  State.  Within  its  own  constitutional 
'  limits  it  is  absolute  and  supreme.' 

"  'By  the  second  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it 
'is  declared  that  'this  Constitution  and  the /fnos  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
'  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  &e.,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges 
'  in  every  iState  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Cqnstitution  or  laws  of  any 
'  State  notwithstanding.'  Does  not  "this  supremacy  of  constitutional  law  necessarih 
'  make  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  much  the  Government  of  the  people  of 
'this  State  as  her  own  immediate  Government.''  It  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument 
'  that  it  does.  What  is  the  necessary  consequence?  Is  a  Government  possessing  such 
'great  pov/ers  without  any  tie  of  obedience  or  allegiance  between  it  and  its  citizens? 
'  Can  it  be  that  in  time  of  war  a  citizen  soldier  would  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  shoulder 
'  his  musket  and  say  I  owe  you  no  allegiance,  I  will  wait  until  my  own  State  has  bade  me 
'  fight?  Could  he  say  I  v/ill  assist  your  enemies,  and  you  dare  not  punish  me  for  treason, 
'  because  South  Carolina  has  not  defined  it?  These  questions  must  have  an  affirmativo 
'  answer,  or  vv^e  do  oVve  allegiance  to  our  Government,  not  our  agency,  under  the 
'  Federal  Constitution.'  " 

The  presiding  Justice,  the  Hon.  David  Johnson,  said: 

"The  people  have  organized  a  government,  clothed  with  all  the  powers  that  arc 
'  necessary  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyn)cnt  of  all  his  rights,  privileges  and  immu- 
'  nities.  It  is  that  government  which  does  protect  the  citizen,  and  to  that  government 
'  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is  due.  If  that  had  been  a  simple  government  intended 
'  for  the  State  alone,  and  confided  to  the  administration  of  agents  appointed  by  the  State, 
and  responsible  to  the  State  alone,  no  proposition  could  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
'  citizen  would  ovre  allegiance  exclusively  to  that  government.  But  many  of  the  powers 
'  of  government,  and  those  of  the  greatest  importance,  have  been  confided  by  the  people 
•to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  agents  are  not  appointed  by  nor 
'  responsible  to  the  State,  except  in  common  with  the  other  States,  and  to  that  Go- 
'  vernment  is  confided  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  dearest  rights  of  the  citizen,  and 
'amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  guaranty  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
'  which  secures  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  Government  of 
'  the  United  States  has  also  the  right  to  require  of  the  citizen  to  contribute  of  his  wealth 
'  to  its  support,  and  to  serve  in  its  arm.ies.  That  Government  is,  to  all  intents  and 
'  purposes,  as  much  the  Government  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  as  the  State  Go- 
'  vernment.  They  have  both  received  their  sanction,  and  they  have  consented  to  be  bound 
by  them,  and  if  the  conclusions  of  logic  can  be  confided  in,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
they  owe  allegiance  to  the  State  Government,  they  owe  it  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Sophistry  may  confuse  the  subject,  but  this .  must  be  the  conclusion 
■  whenever  the  unerring  test  of  truth  shall  be  applied*'" 
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Fill'thermof^,  F^otith  Carolina^  through  her  Legislature,  expressly 
1-epudiated  any  sucli  right.  You  will  find  it  in  a  report,  adopted  by 
Soutb  Carolina  in  December,  1828^  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  himself: 

"Our  systenij  thenj  consists  of  two  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties.  The 
genefal  powers  conferred  on  the  General  Government  are  subject  to  its  sole  and  exclusive 
contt-ol)  and  the  States  cannot,  without  violating  the  Conatitutionj  interpose  their 
authority  to  check  or  ih  any  manner  counteract  its  movements,  so  long  as  they  are 
confined  to  its  proper  sphere;  so,  also)  the  peculiar  and  local  powers  reserved  to  the! 
Stales  are  subject  to  their  exclusive  control;  nor  can  the  General  Government  interfere 
With  them,  without,  on  its  part,  also  violating  the  Constitution.  In  order  to  hatfe  a  full 
and  clear  conception  of  otir  institutions,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  is  in  oui' 
system  a  striking  distinction  between  the  Government  and  the  sovereign  power. — 
whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  individually} 
it  is  unquestionably  clear  thatj  while  the  Government  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  its 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  departmentSj  the  actual  sovereign  power  resides  in  the 
several  States^  who  created  it,  in  their  steparate  and  distinct  political  character.  But  by 
an  fexpress  provision  of  the  Cohstitution,  it  may  be  amended  or  changed  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States;  and  each  State,  by  assenting  to  the  Constitutiofi  with  this  provisioh,  has 
surrendered  its  original  rights  as  a  sovei'eign,  which  made  its  iHdividuai  consent  necessary 
to  any  change  in  its  political  condition,  and  has  placed  this  iniportant  power  in  the  hands 
of  three-foufths  of  the  States,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  under  the  Consti^ 
tution,  does  now  actually  reside." 

Sir,  if  that  be  true,  if  Mr.  Calhoun  be  authority  With  these  gentle^ 
rnen,  I  ask  you,  how  it  is  they  can  defend  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
When,  by  virtue  of  his  oWn  doctrines,  if  three-fourths  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  against  the  unanimously  expressed  opinion  of  the  othei" 
one-fourth  should  adopt  a  constitutional  provision,  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
one-fourth  to  abide  by  it  and  to  recogni23e  it?  The  very  provision  for' 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  provided  in  the  instrument  itself) 
at  a  glance  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  secession. 

But,  we  are  told,  although  these  States  have  no  right  to  secede, 
although  they  do  themselves  that  which  is  not  lawful)  constitutional  or 
legal,  yet  Virginia,  laW-loVing,  law-abiding  as  she  has  been,  is  to  pledge 
herself  to  aid  these  men  who  disregard  the  law,  and  who  act  in  viola- 
tion of  law  in  making  war  upon  Virginia's  oWn  government,  and 
Virginia  must  interpose  her  potent  voice  and  say  to  that  government  j 
«' You  milst  not  enforce  yonr  laWs  in  this  or  that  State?  but  you  must 
enforce  them  in  the  other  States.'^  In  other  Words,  New  York  must 
pay  her  revenues;  collection  of  them  must  be  enforced  in  New  York 
and  Norfolk,  but  they  must  not  be  enforced  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina^  because  she  has  done  that  which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do. 
That  is  the  logical  argument  of  the  gentlemen  Who  deny  the  right  of 
secession. 

Now,  1  commend  to  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  admiring  the 
gallant  statesman  of  Kentucky,  now  no  more — to  those  whose  lives 
have  been  expended  in  efforts  to  show  their  appreciation^  not  alone  of 
the  man  J  but  of  the  sentiments  of  his  life^  the  following: 

"AsHLANto,  May  17,  1851. 

"My  Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  faVor  of  the  15th ^  There  is  no  significance  whatever 
to  the  article  which  you  refer  to  in  the  Reporter.  It  ^as  put  there  without  my  authority 
or  knowledge,  and  I  regretted  itj  when  I  saw  it. 

"  You  ask  what  is  to  be  done  if  South  Carolina  secedes  ?  t  answer  unhesitatingly,  that 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  must  continue  to  be  enforced  there,  with 
all  the  power  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary.  Secession  is  treason;  and  if  it  were 
not — if  it  were  a  legitimate  and  rightful  exercise  of  power,  it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  thetJnion.     For  if  one  State  can  secede,  every  State  may  secede,  and  how  long 


in  such  a  state  of  things  could  we  be  kept  together?  Suppose  Kentucky  were  to  secede. 
Could  the  rest  of  the  Union  tolerate  a  foreign  power  within  their  very  bosom  ?  There  are 
those  who  think  the  Union  must  be  preserved  and  kept  together  by  an  exclusive  reliance 
upon  love  and  reason.  This  is  not  my  opinion.  1  have  some  confidence  in  this  instru- 
mentality; but,  depend  upon  it,  that  no  human  government  can  exist  without  the  power  of 
applying  force,  and  the  actual  application  of  it  in  extreme  cases.  My  belief  is,  that  if  it 
should  be  applied  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  event  of  her  secession,  she  would  be  speedily 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  that  the  Union,  instead  of  being  weakened,  would  acquire 
additional  strength. 

«*  Writing,  as  you  perceive,  by  an  amanuensis,  I  must  be  brief,  and  conclude  with 
3(ssurances  of  my  constant  regard." 

Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Clay  was  very  explicit  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  Omnihus  Compromise  bill, 
July,  ISoO. 

Mr.  Clay  said: 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  in  my  place,  meaning  to  be  unawed  by  any  threats, 
whether  they  come  from  individuals  or  from  States.  I  should  deplore,  as  much  as  any 
man,  living  or  dead,  that  armies  should  be  raised  against  the  authority  of  the  Union, 
either  by  individuals  or  States.  But,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  if  any  one  Slate,  or  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  any  State,  choose  to  place  themselves  in  military  array  against 
the  Government  of  the  Union,  I  am  for  trying  the  strength  of  the  Government.  [Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.]  I  am  for  ascertaining  whether  we  have  a  Government  or  not, 
practical,  efficient,capableof  maintaining  its  authority  and  upholding  the  powers  and  inte- 
rests which  belong  to  the  Government.  Nor,  sir,  am  I  to  be  allayed  or  dissuaded  from 
any  such  course  by  intimations  of  the  spilling  of  blood.  If  blood  must  be  spilt,  by  whose 
fault  will  it  be?  Upon  the  supposition,  I  maintain,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  those  vviio  raise 
the  standard  of  Disunion,  and  endeavor  to  prostrate  this  Government;  and,  sir,  when 
this  is  done,  so  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  a  voice  to  express  my  sentiment,  and  an 
arm — weak  and  enfeebled  as  it  may  be  by  age — that  voice  and  that  arm  will  be  on  the 
side  of  my  country,  for  the  support  of  the  general  authority,  and  for  the  maintainance  of 
the  powers  of  this  Union."     [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

There  is  where  Henry  Clay  stood.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
driven  from  the  point  that  I  was  about  to  make,  into  a  notice  of  this 
Yankee  notion  of  secession,  and  I  now  relurn  to  it.  I  gave  you  the 
true  reason  why  South  Carolina  desired  a  separation  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Federal  Union.  She  tells  you  that  she  believes  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  irrepressible  conflict.  Now  that  Seward  has  aban- 
doned it  and  the  Black  Republican  party  is  afraid  to  maintain  it,  the 
South  takes  it,  and  we  heard  the  Commissioner  from, the  State  of 
South  Carolina  proclaim  it  here  in  our  midst  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Spratt,  sent  from  South  Carolina  as  Commissioner  to  the  State 
Convention  of  Florida,  while  the  question  of  secession  was  pending 
before  that  body,  and  again  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  a  delegate 
from  Louisiana  to  the  Montgomery  Congress,  uses  the  following 
language: 

*'The  South  is  now  in  the  formation  of  a  slave  republic.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  admitted  gene- 
rally. There  are  many  contented  to  believe  that  the  South,  as  a  geographical  section,  is  in  mere 
assertion  of  its  independence;  that,  it  is  instinct  loith  no  especial  truth — pregnant  of  no  distinct  so- 
i-ial  nature;  that  for  some  unaccountable  reason  the  two  sections  have  become  opposed  to 
<;ach  other;  that  for  reasons  equally  insufficient,  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  peo- 
ples that  direct  them;  and  that  from  no  overruling  necessity,  no  impossibility  of  coexist- 
ence, but  as  mere  matter  of  policy,  it  has  been  considered  best  for  the  South  to  strike  out 
for  herself  and  establish  an  independence  of  her  own.  This,  I  fear,  is  an  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  controversy. 

*^The  contest  is  not  bettveen  the  J^oith  and  South  as  geographical  sections,  for  betvcen  such  sec- 
tions merely  there  can  be  110  contest ;  nor  between  the  people  of  the  J\orth  and  the  people  of  the 
South,  for  our  relations  have  been  pleasant;  and  on  neutral  grounds  there  is  still  nothing  to  es- 
trange us.  We  eat  together,  trade  together,  and  practice,  yet,  in  intercourse,  with  great 
respect,  the  courtesies  of  common  life.  But  the  real  contest  is  between  the  two  forms  of 
society  which  have  become  established,  the  one  at  the  North  and  the  other  at  the  South 
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Society  is  essentially  different  from  Government^as  difTerent  as  is  the  nut  from  the  hur^ 
or  the  nervous  body  of  the  shell-fish  from  the  bony  structure  which  surrounds  it;  and  within 
this  Government  two  societies  had  become  developed  as  variant  in  structure  and  distinct 
in  form  as  any  two  beings  in  animated  nature.  The  one  is  a  society  composed  of  one 
race,  the  other  of  two  races.  The  one  is  bound  together  but  by  the  two  great  social  re-» 
lations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child;  the  other  by  the  three  relations  of  bus* 
band  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  and  master  and  slave.  The  one  embodies  in  its  po- 
litical structure  tiie  principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man;  the  other  that  it  is  th6 
right  of  equals  only.  The  one  embodtjing  the  principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man,  ex- 
pands upon  the  horizontal  plane  of  pure  Democracy;  the  other,  embodying  the  principle  that  it  is 
not  the  right  of  man,  but  of  equals  only,  has  taken  to  itself  the  rounded  fo^-m  of  a  social  arist6' 
cracy.  In  the  one  there  is  hireling  labor,  in  the  other  slave  labor:  in  the  one,  therefore, 
in  theory  at  least,  labor  is  voluntary;  in  the  other  involuntary;  in  the  labor  of  the  one 
there  is  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  other  there  is  not;  and,  as  labor  is  always  in  excess 
of  direction,  in  the  one  power  of  Government  is  only  with  the  lower  classes;  in  the 
other  the  upper.  In  the  one,  therefore,  the  reins  of  Government  come  from  the  heels, 
in  the  other  from  the  head  of  the  society;  in  the  one  it  is  guided  by  the  worst,  in  the  other 
by  the  best  intelligence;  in  the  one  it  is  from  those  who  haVe  the  least,  in  the  other  from 
those  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  continuance  of  existing  order.  In  the  one  the 
pauper  laborer  has  the  power  to  raise  and  appropriate  by  lavi^  the  goods  protected  by  the 
State — Avhen  pressure  comes,  as  come  it  must,  there  will  be  the  motive  to  exert  it — and 
thus  the  ship  of  State  turns  bottom  upwards.  In  the  other  there  is  no  pauper  labor  with 
power  of  rising:  the  ship  of  State  has  the  ballast  of  a  disfranchised  class;  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  political  upheaval,  therefore,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  so  steadied,  it 
will  sail  erect  and  onward  to  an  indefinitely  distant  period." 

Mr.  Commissioner  Preston,  in  his  speech  before  this  body,  winds 
"lip  a  rhapsody  of  the  same  character,  as  follows:  "None  but  a  subject 
race  will  labor  at  the  South." 

There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  That  is  it — that  is  the  feast  to  which  the 
people  of  Virginia  are  invited  ;  that  is  the  Government  to  be  provided 
for  the  peojilel  have  the  honor  to  represent  here;  for  my  children,  for  your 
•children  and  the  children  of  the  people  of  this  good  old  State.  South 
Carolina  niitiated  this  movement;  South  Carolina  will  control  this 
movement;  South  Carolina  will  give  direction  to  this  new  cotton  Go- 
vernment, if  ever  a  permanent  one  is  formed,  which,  I  trust  in  God, 
never  will  be,  and  humbly  believe,  never  can  be.  But,  if  it  ever 
should,  it  must  of  necessity — if  these  Commissioners  from  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  who  addressed  us,  understood  what  they  were  talking 
to  us  about-t-partake  strongly  of  a  military  character,  and  strongly  of 
the  character  of  the  present  government  of  South  Carolina,  where  no 
man  within  her  limits  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  her 
Legislature,  unless  he  is  the  owner  of  ten  negroes  and  500  acres  of 
land. 

I  have  been  a  slaveholder  from  the  time  1  have  been  able  to  buy  a 
slave.  I  have  been  a  slaveholder,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  purchase; 
and  I  believe  that  slavery  is  a  social,  political  and  religious  blessing, 
and  I  so  believed  when,  so  far  as  1  know,  no  other  man  South  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  believed,  to  which  fact  there  is  a  living  witness^ 
at  this  day.  When  a  boy,  but  seventeen  years  of  age  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  I  took  the  ground  that  slavery  was  right  in  itself.  _  At 
that  day  no  man  South  took  that  ground  in  defence  of  the  institution. 
The  agitation  of  this  question  has,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  before  the  Breckinridge  Convention  at  Char- 
lottesville last  fall,  been  productive  of  good.  It  has  brought  every  man 
South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  upon  one  common  platlbrm,  and  no 
man  to-day  denies  the  assertion  I  have  made,  that  African  slavery  is 
right  in  itself.     Believing  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  essential  to 
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the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  I  desire  above  all  things  to  continue 
it. 

How  long,  if  you  were  to  dissolve  this  Union — if  you  were  to  sepa- 
rate the  slaveholding  from  the  non-slaveholding  States — would  African 
slavery  have  a  foothold  in  this  portion  of  the  land?  1  venture  the 
assertion  that  it  would  not  exist  in  V'^irginia  five  years  after  the  separa- 
tion, and  nowhere  in  the  Southern  States,  twenty  years  after.  How 
could  it  maintain  itself,  with  the  whole  civilized  world,  backed  by 
what  they  call  their  international  law,  arrayed  for  its  ultimate  extinc- 
tion?— with  this  North,  that  is  now  bound  to  stand  by  us,  and  to  pro- 
tect slavery,  opposed  to  us,  and  united  with  England,  France  and 
Spain,  so  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  slaveholding  Republic  as  to  work 
out  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  institution?  Think  you  that  ever 
another  square  mile  of  territory  can  be  acquired  by  a  purely  slavehold- 
ing Republic?  You  would  have  not  only  the  North  to  prevent  you, 
but  England,  France  and  Spain.  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  Cuba,  that  gem  of  the  ocean,  would  fall  into  our  lap.  I  have 
never  advocated  any  harsh  or  violent  measure  to  procure  it,  but  if  we 
remain  together,  that  island  is  destined  to  be  ours.  The  commercial 
interests  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  make  them  as  anxious— more 
anxious — to  procure  it  than  we  are 5  and  nothing  can  prevent  its  addi- 
tion to  our  Union  but  our  own  separation  and  dissolution. 

Look  at  Virginia,  to-day,  standing  in  the  centre  of  this  Confederacy, 
by  far  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  the  globe,  with  the  most 
prosperous  and  the  most  happy  (~]iovernnient  on  earth.  A  Government 
that  has  gone  on  in  a  career  of  greatness,  of  glory,  of  power,  and  of 
prosperity  in  a  manner  that  is  almost  too  much  for  the  human  mind  to 
realize.  This  Government  that  has  conferred  upon  us  blessings  innu- 
merable, and  nothing  but  blessings,  is  to  be  destroyed,  dissolved,  not 
because  of  ajny  act  of  its  own,  not  that  it  is  resisted;  not  because  of 
any  intolerable  oppression,  f  )r  it  has  never  oppressed  us;  but  because  a 
portion  of  its  citizens,  residing  in  a  particular  section  of  the  Union, 
have  so  far  forgotten  their  duty  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  family,  as 
Co  entertain  hostile  opinions  of  an  institution  belonging  to  the  other 
section. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  not  reason  why  we  should  wait  to  see  if  that 
hostile  sentiment  has  not  already  culminated,  and  is  not  to-day  upon 
the  wane? 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  same  speech  to  which  I  referred  as  delivered 
before  the  Breckinridge  Convention  at  Charlottesville,  stated  that  when 
he  first  entered  Congress,  which  was  in  1837,  there  was  no  statesman 
of  any  respectability  that  did  not  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
the  Wilmot  Proviso — in  other  words,  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union.  He  referred  to  that  as  a  significant  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  slavery  agitation,  to  show  the  progress  which  this  insti- 
tution had  made  in  public  estimation.  At  this  day,  the  power  is  denied 
by  all  the  South  and  much  of  the  North,  and  we  find  that  in  the  midst 
of  non-slaveholding  communities  men  are  found  to  get  up  and  justify 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  by  right  an  institution  consistent  with  the 
Providence  of  God.     They  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  have  made 
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a  similar  speech  in. the  State  of  Virginia  twenty-five  years  ago.  Has 
not,  then,  the  current  of  pubhc  opinion  been  running  rapidly  in  our 
favor  upon  the  subject  of  this  institution?  And,  if  we  had  maintained 
our  phghted  faith,  made  eight  years  ago,  we  would  have  had  no 
disturbance^  no  agitation  this  day  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  common,  I  know,  for  gentlemen  who  are  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  promoters  of  Disunion  to  speak  in  rounded  terms  of  the 
growing  hostihly  to  slavery,  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  non- 
siaveholding  portion  of  this  Union.  Gentlemen  are  mistaken  when 
they  say  that  it  has  steadily,  without  check,  increased. 

In  1848,  Martin  Yan  Buren,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Freesoil  party^ 
received  300,000  votes.  In  1852,  John  P.  Hale,  the  candidate  of  the 
the  same  party  received  but  147,000  votes,  a  falling  off  of  more  than 
one-half.  Now,  what  occurred  between  1848  and  1852*  to  bring  about 
such  a  result?  What  occasioned  this  change?  It  was  that  the  com- 
promise of  1850  had  been  adopted,  and  both  the  great  political  parties 
of  the  country  pledged  tiiemselves  to  regard  these  measures  as  a  final 
settlement  of  this  question  of  slavery,  and  an  end  of  the  agitation.  Fur- 
thermore, they  pledged  themselves  to  resist  all  attempts  at  its  renewal, 
whether  in  Congress  or  out  of  it. 

But,  we  find  in  four  years  after,  this  vote  of  147,000  was  swelled  to 
1,300,000.  Gentlemen  are  as  familiar  with  the  causes  that  produced 
that  result  as  I  am.  There  has  not  been,  then,  a  steady  increase  of 
hostile  sentiment  to  slavery  at  the  North,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  it 
between  the  years  1848  and  1852,  and  the  impetus  that  was  given  to  it 
after  1852,  increased  it  to  its  present  proportions. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  He  who  rules  and 
governs  and  punishes  nations  for  their  national  sins,  was  now  afflicting 
us  for  a  violation  of  our  plighted  faith  to  the  savage  hidians  solemnly 
made  by  treaty.  1  believe  this  trial,  that  we  are  now  going  through,  is 
a  punishment  for  that  violation  of  our  plighted  faith — a  violation  of  a 
solemn  treaty  made  by  a  Christian  nation  with  a  savage  race.  But,  I 
believe  as  firmly  that  we  shall  be  carried  through  it  safely. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  coercion^  and 
the  resolutions  under  consideration  refer  to  that  subject. 

Will  gentlemen  define  what  kind  of  coercion  it  is  they  desire  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  pledge  themselves  to  resist?  It  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact,  that  during  the  progress  of  this  disunion  movement,  generali- 
ties and  generalities  alone  are  indulged  in,  accompanied  with  sensation 
telegrams.  In  the  language  of  the  lawyers,  I  call  upon  you  to  file 
your  bill  of  particulars. 

I  might  detain  you  here  for  an  hour,  by  reading  telegraphic  dis- 
patches from  this  city  to  Tennessee,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  of 
that  State  to  call  a  Convention — "only  twenty  submissionists  elected 
in  Virginia" — "Virginia  will  be  out  before  the  4th  of  March." 
:  That  is  the  character  of  these  dispatches,  which  were  intended  to 
effect  the  election  in  Tennessee — as  the  address  of  our  ten  congress- 
men was  intended  to  influence  the  election  in  this  State.  Two  senators 
and  eight  representatives,  circulated,  broad  cast,  a  few  days  before  the 
election,  an  address-  informing  the  people  of  what  I  believe  every  man;^ 
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woman  and  child  in  the  State  knew  before,  that  they  were  utterly 
incompetent  to  effect  any  adjustment  of  the  pending  difficuUies.  And 
in  like  character  we  were  told  here,  yesterday,  that  the  Black  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  had  rejected  the  measure  of  adjustment  recommended 
by  the  Peace  Conference?  Is  that  so,  sir?  I  do  not  read  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings  in  Congress  in  that  way,  nor  do  I  read  the  report  of 
the  vote  in  Congress  upon  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  which  senators 
and  representatives  told  us  before  the  election  were  lost,  because  of 
Black  Republican  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  read  that  that  gallant 
old  statesman,  John  J.  Crittenden,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina — a  nobler  specimen  of  a  man,  and  a  purer  patriot  than  John 
J.  Crittenden,  never  trod  God's  free  earth — saying  that  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  six  Southern  senators,  who  sat  in  their  seats  and  did 
not  vote — two  of  the  six,  I  have  been  informed,  were  Messrs,  Mason 
and  Hunter — they  were  defeated.  I  have  read  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference propositions  were  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  the  country,  because 
of  the  fact  that  Mr,  Hunter  and  Mr.  Mason  would  not  favor  them. 
They  did  not  wait  for  the  Hales,  Sumners,  and  Wilsons  to  oppose 
them.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  presented  them  in- 
stead of  his  own,  but  Mr.  Hunter  rose  from  his  seat  and  gave  them 
their  death  blow.  Is  it  the  lead  of  these  gentlemen  that  we  are  to  fol- 
low in  Virgiiiia,  if  we  desire  to  preserve  the  Union?  They  have  a  most 
singular  way  of  preserving  the  Union.  Is  not  every  step  that  has  been 
taken  in  this  disunion  movement  marked  by  a  contempt,  an  utter  con- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  for  the  people  of  this  country? 
Euripides  informs  us  that  Creon,  King  of  Thebes,  sent  a  herald  to 
Athens,  who  inquired  for  the  King  of  Athens.  Theseus  replied, 
^' You  seek  him  in  vain;  this  is  a  free  city,  and  the  sovereign  power  is 
in  all  the  people." 

And,  sir,  in  this  country  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  people.  It 
has  for  the  time  been  usurped,  but  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  in  a 
clear  and  cloudless  sky,  that  people  will  rebuke  those  who  have  endea- 
vored to  bring  on  this  distracted  condition  of  things,  and  to  destroy  the 
foirest  Constitution  and  the  freest  Government  ever  erected  by  man, 
upon  the  footstool  of  God. 

What  say  these  gentlemen?  This  is  an  association  of  States,  Statt; 
sovereignties.  I  don't  read  history  that  way,  and  I  commend  to  these 
gentlemen  the  persual  of  the  30th  number  of  T he  Federalist ,  wx'iiXexi 
hy  Mr.  Madison,  a  very  large  portion  of  which  I  shall  have  appended 
to  my  remarks.  Madison  tells  us  that  this  is  not  a  federal  nor  a  na- 
tional government.  It  is  of  a  mixed  character — it  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  both.  That  he  is  right  in  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  upon  a  proposition  submitted  by  Luther  Martin,  of  Mary- 
land; and  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  ex- 
tract 1  shall  read  from  his  letter  to  the  Maryland  Legislature: 

"By  the  principles  of  (he  American  revolution,  arbitrary  power  may,  and  oup;ht  to  be 
resisted,  eren  by  arm«,  if  necessary.  The  time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a 
State,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  from  the  oppression  of  the  General  Government,  to 
have  recourse  to  (he  sword;  in  which  case,  the  proposed  form  of  government  declares 
that  the  State  and  every  one  of  its  citizens  who  act  under  its  authority,  are  guilty  of  a 
direct  act  of  treason;  reducing,  by  this  provision,  the  difierent  States  to  this  alternative — 
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that  they  must  tamely  and  passively  yield  to  despotism,  or  their  citizens  must  oppose  M 
at  the  hazard  of  the  halter,  if  unsuccessful  ;  and  reducing  the  citizens  of  the  State  which 
shall  take  arms,  to  a  situation  in  which  they  must  be  exposed  to  punishment,  let  them 
act  as  they  will — since,  if  they  obey  the  authority  of  their  State  Government,  they  xoili 
be  guiUxj  vf  treason  against  the  United  States ;  if  they  join  the  General  Government,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  treason  against  their  own  State.    • 

"To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States  from  this  disagreeable  dilemma,  and  to 
secure  them  from  being  punishable  as  traitors  to  the  United  States,  when  acting  expressly 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  their  own  State,  I  wished  to  have  obtained,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  third  section  of  this  article,  the  following  clause: — Provided,  that  no 
act  or  acts,  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  one  or  more  of  the  said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason  or  punished  as  such; 
but  in  case  of  war  being  levied  by  one  or  more  of  the  States-  against  the  United  States, 
the  conduct  of  each  party  towards  the  other,  and  their  adherents  respectively,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations.     But  this  provision  was  not  adopted. " 

Sir,  it  IS  amazing  that,  with  so  many  sotirces  from  which  we  can  de- 
rive correct  information  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  the  relation  that  the  States  bear  to  it  and  to  each 
other — I  say  it  is  amazing  tliat,  at  this  day,  gentlemen  will  get  up  and 
contend  that  our  General  Government  is  a  mere  Confederation  of  States, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Henry  and  Mason,  in  the  Convention  of  our 
State,  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  because  it 
created  a  Government  that  rested  not  for  its  preservation  upon  State  au- 
thority, but  came,  as  did  the  State  Governmeuts,  from  the  people  of 
each  State,  who  delegated  to  it  a  portion  of  their  soveyeign  power  to  be 
exercised  in  common  with  the  other  States  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
common  good  of  all. 

I  know  that  gei^tlemen,  Avhen  they  speak  of  coercion^  cannot  mean 
that  there  is  a  power  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State,  as  such.  There  is  no 
such  power.  No  man  in  the  land  contends  for  such  a  power;  and  if 
no  one  contends  for  it,  why  level  your  anathemas  against  it?  Why 
build  up  cob-houses  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them 
down?  Coercing  a  State,  if  it  means  anything,  means  making  war 
upon  it;  war  against  a  State  affects  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
The  Federal  Government  is  created  by  the  same  power  that  created  the 
State  Governments.  It  preserves  itself  by  the  same  means  that  the 
State  Governments  preserve  themselves — that  is,  by  punishing  the 
guilty  and  protecting  the  innocent.  Why  are  governments  necessary? 
If  every  body  would  act  as  Christians  should  do,  each  rendering  to  the 
other  what  is  his  due,  there  would  be  no  need  for  Government.  The 
very  fact  that  we  have  a  Government,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  individuals,  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  wiO 
not  do  right,  and  that  power  must  reside  somewhere  to  punish  the  dis- 
obedient and  enforce  the  laws. 

The  Government,  therefore,  acts  upon  individuals,  punishes  the 
guilty,  protects  the  innocent:  and  without  this  power  you  can  have  no 
Government.  And  it  must  be  sustained,  too,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  wlienever  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  exercised,  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  Government. 

But,  sir,  is  there  anything  in  this  inaugural  address  to  justify  for'a 
moment  the  assertions  that  have  been  made  upon  this  floor,  that  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  war?  Read  it  again,  gentlemen.  More  pacific > 
more  peaceful  language  could  not  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
unless  he  had  been  wilUng  to  stand  up  before  that  assembled  multitude 
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in  Washington  and  proclaim  to  them  that,  ^^  although  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  shall  swear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  preserve,  prefect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  I  don't  mean  to  do  it  —I  mean  to  perjure  myself." 
Sir,  unless  he  had  done  this,  he  could  not  have  done  less  than  he  has 
done.  He  has  told  you,  in  effect,  and  told  you  in  pleading,  begging 
terms,  that  no  war  will  be  made  upon  you,  that  no  force  will  be  used 
against  you — none  whatever.  But  you  were  dissatisfied,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  you  and  says:  "^Dissatisfied  though  you  be,  wail,  wait  and 
pursue  the  remedy  pointed  out  under  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for 
you  every  guarantee,  every  protection  that  you  may  desire;  I  shall  do 
nothing  to  injure  you;  it  is  made  my  duty  to  say,  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  as 
General  Jackson,  and  every  President  befi)re  me  has  said,  and  as  every 
future  President  must  say,  that  I  will  preserve  my  oath."  But  after 
that  he  tells  you,  that  if  States  are  so  hostile  to  him  that  no  one  re- 
siding in  them  will  accept  the  offices  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  he  will  not  attempt  to  fill  them  by  persons  from 
other  States  who  may  be  obnoxious  to  them. 

But,  these  gendemen  say:  "  He  says  he  intends  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  forts  and  other  public  property  of  the  United  States."  Well, 
sir,  is  he  not  right  in  doing  so?  Is  it  not  his  duty  to  do  so  ?  Would 
you  have  him  to  do  less?  Did  you  not  sustain  Mr.  Buchanan  in  doing 
so  to  the  extent  that  he  did  do  so?  Is  it  right  that  those  gentlemen  in 
Louisiana  shall  rob  the  mint  of  your  money  and  of  my  money?  that 
they  shall  rob  you  of  your  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  of  your 
forts  and  arsenals  and  dock  yards?  Is  it  your  duty  as  good  citizens  to 
stand  by  and  thus  connive  at  this  act  of  bad  faith,  and  to  speak  well 
of  it,  and  to  give  it  aid  and  support,  and  to  say  to  the  Federal 
Government:  "If  you  do  not  give  up  these  forts  and  arsenals  and  dock 
yards  peaceably,  willingly,  why  we  will  take  them  forcibly,  we  will 
make  war  upon  you?"  Sir,  I,  and  the  people  I  represent,  do  not  read 
our  duties  in  that  way.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  inaugural  address  virtually 
tells  you  that  he  is  not  going  to  make  any  effort  to  retake  forts  which 
were  taken  before  he  came  into  power;  it  would  be  impolitic  for  him  to 
do  so.  On  the  contrary  he  negatives  such  an  inference  as  much  as  he 
can  do  so,  by  saying  that  he  \vill  endeavor  to  preserve,  retain  and 
hold  the  public  property  so  that  he  may  hand  it  over  to  his  successor  as 
it  was  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Buchanan;  and  that  is  all  he  does  say. 

Now,  sir,  looking  alone  to  my  own  ideas  of  what  would  be  expedient 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  I  would  say,  not  only  let  them 
go  with  what  they  have  taken,  but  let  them  have  what  is  still  left  to 
take,  if  they  desire  it;  for  I  am  satisfied,  as  much  as  I  can  be  of  any 
fact  that  has  to  occur  in  the  future,  that  one  year  will  not  roll  round 
until  the  people  of  each  and  all  "of  those  States  which  have,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some,  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Union,  will  rise  in 
their  majesty,  assert  their  power,  hurl  those  men  from  the  places  which 
they  have  obtained  through  their  confidence,  and  raise  again,  high 
above  the  rattlesnake  and  the  palmetto,  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our 
beloved  land.  Believing  this,  I  would  let  them  alone.  I  would  let 
them,  to  use   the   language  of  politicians,   "stand   out  in   the   cold 
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get  to  a  Union  fire. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  strength,  and  if  it  would  not  be  an  abuse  of 
the  patience  of  this  Convention,  who  so  kindly  indulged  me  yesterday 
with  an  opportunity  to  speak  to-day,  and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  the  attention  with  which  they  have  heard  me,  I  would  like  to  call 
their  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  country,  to  the  condition  in 
which  we  would  be  placed,  particularly  here  in  Virginia,  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Look  at  Virginia,  her  central  position  in  the  Confederacy,  possessing 
within  her  broad  limits  the  mineral  wealth  found  anywhere  and  every- 
where in  the  United  States;  the  products  of  the  Union  are  her's  with 
the  exception  of  sugar  and  rice;  wielding  a  power  and  an  iniiuence  in 
this  Government  by  virtue  of  her  very  position,  her  central  position, 
that  she  could  never  wield  if  the  Confederacy  were  dissolved.  Look, 
when  she  recommended  a  Peace  Conference  ;  her  recommendation  is 
responded  to  by  21  States,  as  quick  as  the  lightning  can  bear  to  them 
the  resolutions  requesting  it.  What  other  State  could  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time?  Why  is  it  that  Virginia  possesses  this 
influence?  Because  of  her  position;  because  of  her  sacrifices  made  for 
the  Union?  because  of  her  well  known  devotion  to  the  Union;  be- 
cause she  was  the  principal  architect  in  its  construction;  because  she 
has  ever  been  governed  by  the  impulse  of  a  patriotic  heart;  because 
her  material  interests  are  such  as  make  her  interests  equal  between  the 
sections. 

But  dissolve  the  Union,  and  hitch  her  on  to  the  tail  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  to  stand  guard  and  play  patrol  for  King  Cotton,  and 
where  would  she  be?  What  son  of  Virginia  can  contemplate  this  pic- 
ture without  horror? 

"O,  but,"  our  friends  say,  <'if  you  don't  unite  in  a  Cotton  Govern- 
ment, they  wnll  not  buy  our  negroes."  I  say  they  cannot  get  them 
anywhere  else.  I  have  no  fear  of  their  ever  reopening  the  African 
slave  trade.  No,  sir,  no  slaveholding  Republic  will  ever  be  permitted 
to  do  it.  England  will  not  allow  it,  France  will  not  allow  it,  Spain 
will  not  allov/  it,  nor  would  a  Northern  Confederacy  allow  it.  Even 
now,  great  and  powerful  as  we  are,  with  a  large  portion  of  our  territory 
dedicated— as  the  Black  Republicans  call  it — to  freedom;  even  now,  great 
as  we  are,  dictating  upon  almost  every  other  subject,  our  treaties  with 
other  nations  upon  our  own  terms,  Ave  are  compelled  to  keep  up  a  force,  at 
an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  to  prevent  this  African  slave  trade« 
They  are  bound  to  buy  our  negroes.  They  could  never  coerce  me  into 
any  act  which  my  judgment  disapproved  of,  by  tbreatning  that  they 
would  not  buy  my  negroes. 

Sir,  is  not  language  like  this,  employed  by  these  secessionists  with 
the  design  of  influencing  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  an  insult 
to  the  honor,  and  the  intelligence,  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people? 
<'Bnt,  oh,  our  honor  is  at  stake,  our  rights  are  denied,"  we  are  told 
by  some.  Pray,  gendemen,  wherein  has  your  honor  suffered,  or  is 
likely  to  suffer?  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  wherein  any  thing  infringing 
upon  Virginia's  honor  has  been  attempted,  much  less  executed?    What 
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right  has  ever  been  denied?  Haven't  you  equal  rights  in  the  Territo- 
ries? Has  not  this  very  Government,  that  you  are  going  to  overthrow, 
declared  that  you  have?  Haven't  you  equal  rights,  as  States,  in  the 
Federal  Government?  Has  not  tlie  little  State  of  Florida,  with  its 
forty-seven  thousand  white  inhabitants,  and  its  twenty-three  millions 
of  property,  an  equal  voice  in  this  Government  with  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  with  its  three  millions  of  white  inhabitants,  and  its  thousand 
millions  of  property?  Has  not  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  with  a 
white  population  not  half  as  large  as  the  single  city  of  Philadelphia,  an 
equal  voice  in  the  control  of  this  Government  with  the  whole  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  her  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants?  Then  what  has  been  denied  you?  Put  your  finger  upon 
the  right  that  has  been  taken  away  from  you.  What  right  has  been 
denied  in  this  Government?  Wherein  does  this  inequality  consist? 
May  it  not  be,  gentlemen — and  I  ask  it  with  all  kindness — may  it  not 
be  that  you  have  mistaken  party  platforms  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  action  of  individual  parties  for  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  President,  with  our  extended  frontier,  with  our  defenceless  sea 
coast,  tell  me  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  so  to  fortify 
the  State,  in  case  of  a  rebellion,  as  to  afford  the  slightest  protection  not 
only  to  our  slave  property,  but  against  those  John  Brown  forays  upon 
a  larger  scale?  And,  by  the  way,  let  me  here  call  your  attention  to  a 
single  fact,  namely,  that  it  was  fourteen  of  the  marines  of  this  very 
Federal  Government,  which  you  want  to  destroy,  that  took  John 
Brown  and  his  men  out  of  the  engine  house.  It  was  not  all  this  army 
that  you  raised  in  Richmond  and  that  we  sent  down  from  the  border. 
It  was  fourteen  marines  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government  whicli 
took  that  insurrectionary  party  out  of  the  engine  house,  delivered  them 
over  to  your  civil  authorities,  who  jusdy  tried  and  hung  them;  and  it 
was  the  Governor  of  our  sister  State  of  Pennsylvania— for,  denounce 
me  as  submissionist  if  you  please,  apply  whatever  epithets  you  will, 
Pennsylvania  is  our  sister  State — and  it  was  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  delivered  up  to  us  Hazlett  and  Cook,  and,  in  doing  so,  ho 
behaved  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  sister  State  should  behave. 

Sir,  can  any  man  believe  that  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union," 
we  would  enjoy  anything  like  the  freedom,  the  liberty  and  equality 
which  we  now  enjoy  under  this  General  Government  of  ours?  Could 
we  maintain  ourselves  without  a  strong  military  force  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  and  exhausting  expense?  We  are  now  under  the  Union, 
and  in  the  Union,  the  freest,  the  most  independent,  and  the  happiest 
people  on  earth.  Dissolve  the  Union,  and  a  military  despotism,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  camp  and  ragged  poverty  will  be  substituted  in  its 
place. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  our  own  illustrious  dead,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  living,  in  the  name  of  millions  yet  unborn,  I  pro- 
test against  this  wicked  effort  to  destroy  the  fairest  and  the  freest  Go- 
vernment on  the  earth.  And  I  denounce  all  attempts  to  involve  Virgi- 
nia to  commit  her  to  self-murder  as  an  insult  to  all  reasonable  living 
humanity,  and  a  crime  against  God.  With  the  dissolution  of  this 
Union,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  sun  of  our  liberties  will  have  set  forever. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  39th  number  of  the  Feder- 
alist, referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  speech: 

FROM    THE     XXXIX     NUMBER     OP    THE     '^FEDERALIST/'     WRITTEN     BY 
JAMES    MADISON. 

"But  it  was  not  sufficient,  say  the  adversaries  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution, for  the  Convention  to  adhere  to  the  repubhcan  form.  They 
ought,  with  equal  care,  to  have  preserved  the  federal  form,  which  re- 
gards the  Union  as  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  States;  instead  of  which 
they  have  framed  a  national  Government  whicli  regards  the  Union  as  a 
consolidation  of  the  States.  And  it  is  asked,  by  what  authority  this 
bold  and  radical  innovation  was  undertaken?  The  handle  which  has 
been  made  of  this  objection,  requires  that  it  should  be  examined  with 
some  precision. 

"  Without  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction  on  which 
the  objection  is  founded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  just  estimate  of  its 
force,  first,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  Government  in  ques- 
tion; secondly,  to  inquire  how  far  the  Convention  were  authorized  to 
propose  such  a  Government;  and  thirdly,  how  far"  the  duty  they  owed 
to  their  country  could  supply  any  defect  of  regular  authority. 

"First.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  Government, 
it  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  to  be 
established;  to  the  sources  from  which  its  ordinary  powers  are  to  be 
drawn;  to  the  operation  of  those  powers;  to  the  extent  of  them;  and  to 
the  authority  by  which  future  changes  in  the  Government  are  to  be 
introduced. 

"On  examining  the  first  relation,  it  appears,  on  one  hand,  that  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  founded  on  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  given  by  deputies  elected  for  the  special  purpose;  but 
on  the  other,  that  this  assent  and  ratification  is  to  be  given  by  the 
people,  not  as  individuals  composing  one  entire  nation,  but  as  compos- 
ing the  distinct  and  independent  States  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  It  is  to  be  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  several  States,  de- 
rived from  the  supreme  authority  in  each  State — the  authority  of  the 
people  themselves.  Tlie  act,  therefore,  establishing  the  Constitution, 
will  not  be  a  national,  but  a  federal  act. 

"That  it  will  be  a  federal,  and  not  a  national  act,  as  these  terms  are 
understood  by  the  objectors,  the  act  of  the  people,  as  forming  so  many 
independent  States,  not  as  forming  one  aggregate  nation,  is  obvious 
from  this  single  consideration,  that  it  is  to  result  iieither  from  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  nor  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  State.  It  must  result  from  the  unajiimoiis  assent  of 
the  several  States  that  are  parties  to  it,  diflering  no  otherwise  from  their 
ordinary  assent  than  in  its  being  expressed,  not  by  the  legislative 
authority,  but  by  that  of  the  people  themselves.  Were  the  people 
regarded  in  this  transaction  as  forming  one  nation,  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  people    of  the    United   States   would    bind   the 
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minority;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  majority  in  each  State  must  hind 
the  minority;  and  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be  determined  either 
by  a  comparison  of  the  individual  votes,  or  by  considering  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Slates,  as  evidence  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Neither  of  these  rules  has  been  adopted. 
Each  State,  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  is  considered  as  a  sovereign 
body,  independent  of  all  others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  own 
voluntary  act.  In  this  relation,  then,  the  new  Constitution  will,  if 
established,  be  a.  federal,  and  not  a  iiational  Constitution. 

"The  next  relation  is,  to  the  sources  from  which  tlie  ordinary 
powers  of  government  are  to  be  derived . 

"The  House  of  Representatives  will  derive  its  powers  from  tlie  people 
of  America,  and  the  people  will  be  represented  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  on  the  same  principle,  as  they  are  in  the  Legislature  of  a  particu- 
lar State.  So  far,  the  government  is  national  not  federal.  The  Se- 
nate, on  the  other  hand,  will  derive  its  powers  from  the  States,  as  politi- 
cal and  ceoqual  societies  ;  and  these  will  be  represented  on  the  principle 
of  equality  in  the  Senate,  as  they  now  are  in  the  existing  Congress. 
So  far  the  government  is  federal  not  national.  The  executive  power 
will  be  derived  from  a  very  compound  source.  The  immediate  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  is  to  be  made  by  the  States  in  their  political 
characters.  The  votes  allotted  to  them  are  in  a  compound  ratio,  which 
considers  them  partly  as  distinct  and  coequal  societies;  partly  as  une- 
qual members  of  the  same  society.  The  eventual  election,  again,  is 
to  be  made  by  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  consists  of  the  na- 
tional representatives;  but  in  this  particular  act,  they  are  to  be  thrown 
into  the  form  of  individual  delegations,  from  so  many  distinct  and  co- 
equal bodies  politic.  From  this  aspect  of  the  government,  it  appears  to 
be  of  a  mixed  character,  presenting  at  least  as  many  federal  as  national 
features. 

"The  difference  between  a  federal  and  national  government,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  operation  of  the  government,  is,  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
plan  of  the  Convention,  supposed  to  consist  in  this,  that  in  the  former, 
the  powers  operate  on  the  political  bodies  composing  the  Confederacy, 
in  their  political  capacities  ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  individual  citizens 
composing  the  nation  in  their  individual  capacities.  On  trying  the 
Constitution  by  this  criterion,  it  falls  under  the  national,  not  the  federal, 
character;  though  perhaps  not  so  completely  as  has  been  understood. 
In  several  cases,  and  particularly  in  the  trial  of  controversies  to  which 
States  may  bo  parties,  they  must  be  viewed  and  proceeded  against  in 
their  collective  and  political  capacities  only.  But  the  operation  of  the 
government  of  the  people  in  their  individual  capacities,  in  its  ordinary 
and  most  essential  proceedings,  will,  on  the  whole,  in  the  sense  of  its 
opponents,  designate  it,  in  this  relation,  a  national  government. 

"But,  if  the  government  be.  national,  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
its  powers,  it  changes  its  aspect  again,  when  we  contemplate  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  idea  of  a  national  government 
involves  in  it,  not  only  an  authority  over  the  individual  citizens,  but 
an  indefinite  supremacy  over  all  persons  and  things,  so  far  as  they  are 
objects  of  lawful  government. 


^^  Among  a  people  consolidated  into  one  nation,  this  supremacy  is 
completely  vested  in  the  national  legislature.  Among  communities 
united  for  particular  purposes,  it  is  vested  partly  in  the  general  and 
partly  in  the  municipal  legislatures.  In  the  former  case,  all  local  au- 
thorities are  subordinate  to  the  supreme,  and  may  be  controlled,  di- 
rected, or  abolished  by  it  at  pleasure.  In  the  latter,  the  local  or  mu- 
nicipal authorities  form  distinct  and  independent  portions  of  supre- 
macy, no  more  subject  within  their  respective  spheres,  to  the  general 
authority,  than  the  general  authority  is  subject  to  them  within  its  own 
sphere.  In  this  relation,  then,  the  proposed  government  cannot  be 
deemed  a  national  one,  since  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  certain  enu- 
merated objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the  several  States  a  residuary  and 
inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  objects.  It  is  true,  that  in  contro- 
versies relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  tri- 
bunal which  is  ultimately  to  decide  is  to  be  established  under  the 
General  Government.  But  this  does  not  change  the  principle  of  the 
case.  The  decision  is  to  be  impartially  made,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Constitution,  and  all  the  usual  and  most  effectual  precautions  are 
taken  to  secure  this  impartiality.  .  Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly 
essential  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
compact,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  established  under  the  general  rather 
than  under  the  local  governments;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it 
could  be  more  safely  established  under  the  first  alone,  is  a  position  not 
likely  to  be  combatted. 

"If  we  try  the  Constitution  by  its  last  relation  to  the  authority  by 
which  amendments  are  to  be  made,  we  find  it  neither  wholly  national, 
nor  wholly /ec/em/.  Were  it  wholly  national,  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate authority  would  reside  in  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union; 
and  this  authority  would  be  competent,  at  all  times,  like  that  of  a  ma- 
jority of  every  national  society,  to  alter  or  abolish  its  established  govern- 
ment. Were  it  wholly  federal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concurrence  of 
each  State  in  the  Union  would  be  essential  to  every  alteration  that 
would  be  binding  on  all.  The  mode  provided  by  the  plan  of  the  Con- 
vention is  not  founded  on  either  of  these  principles.  In  requiring 
more  than  a  majority,  and  particularly  in  computing  the  proportion  by 
States,  not  by  citizens,  it  departs  from  the  national  and  advances 
towards  the  federal  character.  In  rendering  the  concurrence  of  less 
than  the  whole  number  of  States  sufficient,  it  loses  again  the  federal 
and  partakes  of  the  national  character. 

"  The  proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  even  when  tested  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  its  antagonists,  is  in  strictness,  neither  a  national  nor  a 
federal  Constitution,  but  a  composition  of  both.  In  its  foundation  it 
is  federal,  not  national ;  in  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  Government  are  drawn,  it  is  partly  federal  and  partly  national; 
in  the  operation  of  these  powers,  it  is  national,  not  federal;  in  the  extent 
of  them,  again,  it  is  federal,  not  national;  and,  finally,  in  the  authori- 
tative mode  of  introducing  amendments,  it  is  neither  wholly  federal 
nor  wholly  national." 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Trist,  in  1832,  says: 

"I  partake  of  wonder  that  the  man  you  name  should  view  secession 
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in  the  light  mentioned.  The  essential  difference  between  a  free  go- 
vernment; and  a  government  not  free,  is  tiiat  the  former  is  founded  on 
com,j)act,  the  parties  to  which  are  mutually  and  equally  bound  by  it, 
Neitlier  of  them,  therefore^  have  a  greater  right  to  break  off  from  the 
bargain  than  the  other  or  others  have  to  hold  them  to  it.  And  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  adverse  to 
this  principle,  which  is  that  of  common  sense  and  common  justice. 
The  fallacy  which  draws  a  different  conclusion  lies  in  confounding  a 
single  party  with  the  parties  to  a  constitutional  compact  of  the  United 
States.  The  latter,  having  made  the  compact,  may  do  what  they  will 
with  it.  The  former,  as  only  oiie  of  the  parties,  owes  fidelity  to  it  till 
released  by  consent  or  absolved  by  an  intolerable  abuse  of  tlie  power 
created.  It  is  high  time  that  the  claim  to  secede  at  will  should  be  put 
down  bv  public  opinion." 

in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  in  1831,  he  said: 

'^I  know  not  whence  the  idea  could  proceed  that  I  concurred  in  the 
doctrine  that^  although  a  State  could  not  nullify  a  law  of  the  Union,  it 
has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Both  spring  from  the  same 
poisonous  root." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr  Everett,  in  1830,  Mr.  Madison  said: 

^^It  (the  Constitution)  was  formed  not  by  the  Governments  of  the 
component  States,  as  the  Federal  Government  for  which  it  was  substi- 
tuted was  formed;  nor  was  it  formed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  single  community,  in  the  manner  of  a  consolidated 
Government.  It  was  formed  by  the  States — that  is,  by  the  people  in 
each  of  the  States,  acting  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,  and 
formed  consequently  by  the  same  authority  v/hich  formed  the  State 
Constitutions. 

"Being  thus  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Constitutions  of 
the  States,  it  has  within  each  State  the  same  authority  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  and  is  as  much  a  Constitution,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  within  its  prescribed  sphere,  as  the  Constitutions  of  the 
States  are  within  their  respective  spheres,  but  with  this  obvious  and 
essential  difference,  that  being  a  compact  among  States  in  their  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  and  constituting  the  people  thereof  one  people  for 
certain  purposes,  it  cannot  he  altered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the 
States  individually,  as  the  Constitution  of  a  State  may  be  at  its  indi- 
vidual will." 

Mr.  Madison,  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1833,  wrote  to  Daniel 
Webster,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Webster's  great  speech,  on  the  Caro- 
lina doctrine  of  nullification  and  secession,  as  follows: 

"I  return  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  late  very  powerful  speech 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  crushes  'nullification,'  and 
must  hasten  the  abandonment  of  'secession.'  But  this  dodges  the 
blow  of  confounding  the  claim  to  secede  at  all,  rvith  the  i^ight  to  secede 
from  intolerable  oppression .  The  former  answers  itself,  being  a  viola* 
tion  without  cause  of  a  faith  solemnly  pledged.  The  latter  is  another 
name  for  revolution,  about  which  there  is  no  theoretic  controversy," 
&c.  &c. 
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